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THE OKA YON 



" Great is Diana of the Ephesians," and showing on the 
part of the builder or building-committee either an utter 
want of appreciation of the uses of ornament or a pitiful 
poverty of invention in him who could design such sup- 
porters for the altar of a Christian church. 

Truly it is time to ask, " what constitutes Christian Art?" 
when such annoying evidences of its misapprehension meet 
us at every turn, and more especially when we see such 
blunders as the above looked upon every day by hundreds 
of people, without exciting a word of comment or surprise 
— without its being even suspected that there is" anything 
in them capable of emendation, much less that they are 
most grossly servile in spirit, misplaced in their uses, and 
much more illustrative of native ignorance than of " Christ- 
ian Art." 



SKOW. 
Light, and still, and soft, 

Flake after flake comes down, 
Dimming the air aloft, 

Flecking the oak -boles brown ; 
Light as the fall .of years 

On a head grown white in peace ; 
Light as the breath of the angel Death 

When he whispereth of release. 

White, and calm, and cold, 

Under a sunset sky 
Glowing with red, aerial gold, 

The unstained snow-drifts lie. 
Calm as the pulseless dead 

In the grave-niche, cold and white, 
With a kindling glow on each marble brow — 

A glory of love and light. 

Pure, and soft, and still, 

Drifting down to the sea, 
Melt the snows of the pearl-white hill 

Into sunshine, silently. 
Blue are the depths above, 

Deep is the blue below, 
White from the bay glides a sail away — 

And a soul passed, white as snow. 

Loot Laecom. 

The greatest error of all the rest is the mistaking or mis- 
placing of the last or farthest end of knowledge ; for men have 
entered with a desire of learning and knowledge, sometimes 
npon a natural curiosity, and inquisitive appetite; sometimes 
to entertain their minds with variety and delight ; sometimes 
for ornament and reputation, and sometimes to enable them to 
victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times for lucre and 
profession, and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their 
gift of reason, to the benefit and use of men: as if there were 
sought in knowledge a couch, whereupon to rest a searching 
and restless spirit; or a terrace for a wandering and variable 
mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect ; or a tower of 
state for a proud mind to raise itself upon ; or a fort or com- 
manding ground, for strife and contention ; or a shop, for profit 
or sale ; and not a rich store-house, for the glory of the Creator, 
and the relief of man's estate. — Lord Bacon. 




SAPPHO, THE GREEK POETESS. 

Though woman has, in modern times, been the subject of 
much serious and learned discussion, though she has been 
as much overrated by some as she has been underrated by 
others ; though the young, enthusiastic, and erotic have 
saluted her as more than angel, and the old, prosaic, aud 
heartless have degraded her to the condition of an animal, 
yet no secure step has been taken to give her a more satis- 
factory position in family and social life. She is yet the 
creature of accident, of varying circumstances, and con- 
stantly oscillating between a thing of use and abuse, 
between the wild idealities of the unbridled imagination 
and the sober realities- of the well-balanced mind. As a 
creature of affluence, she has but little moral anchorage, is 
but the plaything of fashion, folly, and idleness, and is sel- 
dom engaged in elevating her own position, or in making 
that of man more desirable. As a creature of poverty, she 
is immersed in toil, dirt, and rags, and often becomes the 
victim of passions which efface her sex, and render her not 
only loathesome, but the vilest thing upon earth. These .ex- 
tremes mark the history of woman in every generation, and 
exhibit as little reliance in man, when he worships her as 
the gilded toy of fashion and wealth, as when he despises 
her as the victim of indigence and degradation. 

As we regard man and woman as complementary of each 
other, and in no way as independent factors, all discussions 
as to the superiority of the one to the other are vicious and 
misplaced, and can issue in nothing but confusion. As dis- 
tinct individualities they have no meaning — so far as fami- 
lies and social life is concerned — and very little even as 
elements of psychological study. The struggle of individu- 
alities for independent rights and liberties disturb the har- 
mony of family and social life, and is often fraught with 
political and civil discords. If every right is held by a cor- 
responding duty, and if both are only susceptible of rational 
explanation relatively, it is folly to separate, in our studies, 
the correlatives which all society and civilization involve. 
Right and duty are moral terms, imply moral relationship, 
and have nothing to do with physical relationship. Sophis- 
tical barbarism may deprive the brute creation of their 
rights, but never of the duties which humanity owes them, 
and when these duties are discharged by the latter, the 
former has all the rights to which it is entitled. The mo- 
ment two -individuals are wrought conjugally into family 
life, a host of complex relationships springs up, having 
moral rights and duties of a very serious nature, but in no 
way connected with the physical ties which they materially 
import. The confusion of physical with moral notions, on 
the" part of parents and children, with regard to their re- 
ciprocal relationships, has often poisoned their finest feel- 
ings, and led to the most unreasonable superstitions, has 
darkened their judgments, misdirected their duties, and led 
to grave acts of injustice. Whenever we shall have an en- 
lightened recognition of our moral duties, our family and 
social relationships are destined to undergo great and im- 
portant changes, are destined to become more just, more 



